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Ir is as vain as it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
early physical from moral education. Whatever is good in 
the former, exerts a direct influence on the latter; the vices 
of the first are sensibly felt in the second. Improper food, 
by disturbing the stomach of a child, causes pain, general 
uneasiness, and irritation. ‘The young being is, on this ac- 
count, slower in its perceptions of the relations between itself 
and external objects,—it receives with less understanding, and 
returns with less fondness, the numerous little endearing at- 
tentions dictated by maternal love. In this way the bad 
temper and evil passions of a mother, exercise a deleterious in- 
fluence on the disposition of the child which derives its nourish- 
ment from her. Her milk ig not of the same nutritive and bland 
nature, when her nervous system is disturbed by corroding cares 
and contending passions. A child, taking this milk, suffers from 
disturbed digestion, in the manner already indicated. Similar 
inconveniences attend neglect of cleanliness, and chafed and 
chapped skin of the child, or constrained and unnatural pos- 
tures, and ligatures in the shape of bandages or tight dress. All 
these serve as irritants to the brain of the young being; they 
disturb the usual order of its sensations, and prevent a satisfactory 
education, as well of its external senses as of its internal ones, 
—the innate propensities and sentiments. These latter can- 
not, in this disturbed state of things, be correctly studied by 
the parent ; their manifestations are either suppressed or sadly 
perverted, both by pain and the means taken to remove it. The 
irritability engendered by this sickly condition of the child, makes 
it prone to be annoyed by various impressions from external 
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objects, which, in better constituted habits, would be either 
unheeded or productive of pleasure. It is the less enduring, 
also, of these impressions, whether made by the elements, light, 
heat, and air, or by the prattle and playful amusements of the 
children around, because it has discovered, and the discovery, 
from its early date, might almost seem instinctive, that its cries 
always attract the attention and insure the caresses of its mother 

or nurse, together with, perhaps, the administration of some posset, 
pap, or cordial, which had been used on former occasions of sto- 
machic distress and bodily pain. The habit of indulgence thus 
early acquired, and impatience at the slightest delay to gra- 
tify its whims, continue as the child advances in age; and 
false afiection of the parent coinciding with ignorance of human 
nature on the part of the instructor, the whims and fits of pas- 
sion of infancy become ingrained as it were—a necessary part of 
the adult and grown-up being. 

Neglect on the part of mothers and nurses to develop the 
more docile and affectionate sentiments of children, or still worse, 
their encouraging the passionate propensities of these latter, by 
the bad example of intemperate gesture, voice, and language ; or, 
by violence, suppressing the more animated feelings of their 
young charge, and making them either stupid and sullen, or hy- 

crites, are faults unhappily too common, and yet of a magni- 
tude not at all appreciated. 

Vanity of parents, by which they urge their children to an 
excessive and premature exercise of the mental faculties, that 
is of the brain, is either productive of inflammation of this organ, 
ending in death—or throws it into such a state of lassitude as to 
give rise to mental imbecility, perhaps downright idiocy, in after 
life. Grown and aged persons are too apt to forget, that con- 
finement in a close room, and continued application of the mind 
to one subject, for hours, which they allow themselves, though 
not always with impunity, cannot be practised by children, 
whose organs, muscular and nervous, that is of locomotion and 
sensation, require continued variety, and space, and fresh air. 
Every part in the young is growing and impressible, and every part 
must receive its due proportion of stimulus and exercise. With- 
out fresh air, and indulgence of bodily sports, respiration cannot 
be fully performed; of course the blood cannot undergo. the 
changes which fit it for carrying nutrimental matter adapted to 
the wants of the several parts of the body, such as earthy matter 
to the bones, fibrin to the muscles, and so on. Not only is the 
blood not adequately changed, but when the child is immured in 
close and ill-ventilated rooms, and compelled to preserve the 
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same posture for hours, this fluid is not augmented as it ought, 
by the chyle or product of digestion, since ‘this process, in com- 
mon with every other, suffers. ‘The external senses are all ina 
state of forced inactivity, with, perhaps, the exception of the eye; 
and this, in place of being exercised in looking at the innumera- 
ble objects in nature—their size, proportions, colour, and rela- 
tive distances from each other, is strained in reading some small 
print, about things which the child cannot understand ; perhaps 
about the qualities of the very objects which could be learned 
by a walk of five minutes out of doors, if not from the very win- 
dow of the school-room. All these practices are not merely pre- 
judicial to the mind, and impediments to future usefulness and 
greatness; but they injure the health, and destroy, irremediably, 
the natural cheerfulness of early life, making it, by cruel anticipa- 
tion, a depository of the anxieties, and despondency of old age. 


DIETETICS. 


Precepts for diet must vary with the climate ;-and in the same 
climate, they will vary with the seasons, occupations, and age 
of the inhabitants. A countryman and a labourer will require 
a different rule of diet from a townsman and a man of letters. 
What is often relished and comfortably nursed, as it were, in 
the stomach of a ploughman, will prove disagreeable in fla- 
vour, and oppressive in digestion, to an artisan, who preserves, 
unchanged, the same position for hours at a time, and whose only 
chance of breathing a little fresh air would be an earthquake, or 
a revolution, or his house on fire, or some strange upturning of the 
usual order of things, which should force him to run out of 
doors. Meat, in any quantity, however small, is too often perni- 
cious to an infant, and young child; and yet it is a most suitable 
aliment to a healthy, and actively employed adult. The effects 
of food vary, according to the time at which it is eaten. A per- 
son with tolerably good digestive powers, may eat a slice of beef, 
or mutton, or despatch the ‘leg ofa chicken at breakfast, and take 
double the quantity at dinner, without, complaining; whereas if 
he were to eat of the same meats in the evening, he would 

spend a restless night, and, perhaps, awake in the morning with 

head-ache and foul tongue. Fruit, which, taken at noon, would 
be harmless, will, when eaten at night, give rise to stomachic 
distress, and, at times, cholera. 

Digestion may go on too quickly, as well as too slowly. The 
person who takes much bodily exercise, or who labours in the 
open air, requires food which shall remain some time in his sto- 
mach, and pass slowly out of it. We have seen such persons eat, 
in preference, fat pork; because, as they allege, they do not feel 
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hungry so soon as after cating of other meat. ‘To a man, on the 
other hand, of an irritable temperament, on whom every impres- 
sion produces marked sensation, a retention of such food in his 
stomach would be like rendering this cavity the depository of a 
small cargo of lead. But if indigence be not accompanied by la- 
bour, this kind of food becomes oppressive, and a cause of disease. 
Dr. Murray, affirms, from experience, that cases of epilepsy, (fall- 
ing sickness,) occur much oftener « among those who are indigent, 
and are in the habit of eating pork steaks, on account of their 
low price, than among other classes. He has noticed the same 
in districts where the people are poor, and frequently make use 
of herrings; they, and their children, are very liable to fits of 
epilepsy, of that character which originate in disordered diges- 
tion. It is presumable, that, with a suitable proportion of good 
vegetables, or bread, this kind of aliment would suit very well 
the labouring pee. 

With respect to fish, in general, it would seem probable, that 
more harm results from the mode of cooking, preserving, and 
drying it, and from the rich, and indigestible sauces, and fatty 
mixtures of butter, and flour, and mushrooms, and peppers, than 
accrues from the general properties of the fish itself, if not taken 
in excess. Some nations of antiquity used fish as almost their 
sole sustenance ; and hence the appellation of ichthyophagi, given 
to such people, by Herodotus. The food of the Chinese, along the 
coast, and of some tribes of the Cochin Chinese, is mainly fish and 
rice. The inhabitants of northern Europe make it their chief 
animal food. When used in excess, or much salted, without a 
due proportion of vegetable substances, and when ardent spirits 
are freely drunk at the same time, scurvy, and troublesome cu- 
taneous diseases are liable to occur. Asa general rule, fish ought 
to be shunned, as an article of diet, by those labouring under, or 
prone to eruptions of the skin. 

In the religious ordonnances of some countries, we find pro- 
scriptions of particular articles of food. The Jews, and the Ma- 
hometans, were interdicted from the flesh of swine, and of certain 
shell fish, and other animals difficult of digestion. The priests 
of Egypt were forbidden to eat fish. These were modifications 
of dietetics forced on the attention of legislators, by the nature of 
the climate, which would not allow, without injury, the free use 
of animal food. 

Analysis of the nutritive constituents of alimentary substances, 
does not furnish a guide to-their use. The nutritive principles 
alone, such as jelly, albumen, or ozmazome, on which last the 
peculiar flavour of the meat and its gravy depends, separated from 
other substances, will not suffice to furnish a due amount of blood, 
and give strength to the body. If nourishment from grain could 
be concentrated, as quinia is from bark, it would not long support 
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man in a healthy state. The potato, from ignorance of this fact, 
has been condemned; because it furnishes nourishment in a con- 
siderable bulk of the substance. A person may thrive, and be 
strong, by eating this vegetable, who would pine away if fed exclu- 
sively on portable soup, and concentrated essences of meat, or 
on jelly. 

Comminution and subdivision of the particles, in mastication, 
and the abundant secretion of saliva, during this process, are all 
important, both for the easy digestion of aliment, and its more 
entire conversion into chyle and blood. ‘Two ounces of wholesome 
food, well chewed, will give more nourishment to a weakly person, 
than double the quantity, when bolted, without hardly any change 
by mastication, according to the fashion at many public tables. 
While aliment, swallowed nearly entire, gives less nourishment, 
it causes, notwithstanding, more disturbance in the digestive canal, 
and distress in other parts, with which the stomach sympathizes ; 
such as the head, heart, &c. Free dilution, with simple fluids 
of a moderate heat, materially accelerates digestion. Of these, 
the best is water, “which is the strongest digester, and the best 
vehicle of our nourishment, being both the finest fluid, and the 
most powerful dissolvent in nature, as it is the ordinary drink 
of the far greater part of the human race.” We may conclude, 
in the language of the same writer, by saying, that “the man 
who dilutes his blood with simple fluids, escapes many of those 
hepatic and bowel complaints, to which the drinker of spirits is 
liable. Nature seems to provide for the thinning of our fluids, 
even with our food; for in hot and dry regions, she affords all her 
nourishing productions, made up, as it were, of water, in its ele- 
ments. The fruits, roots, and plants of warm nations, are almost 
composed of water alone, combined with sugar, albumen, starch, 
mucilage, (or gum and milk,) and such other softening and re- 
laxing aliments, as immediately become liquid in the system, 
keeping the blood and juices cool and fluid.” 

Man is justly declared to be omniverous: we need not have re- 
course to anatomy, for a demonstration of the fact, in the arrange- 
ment and variety of his teeth, and the structure of his digestive 
apparatus—we see it in his daily practices. But, in admitting 
that he is omniverous, he is not to claim the privileges of a certain 
domestic animal, which is equally so, even to getting drunk; we 
mean, of course, the hog. Man, in changing his climate, changes 
his food—he can marvellously accommodate himself to what each 
country furnishes, of vegetables, and fruits, and eat, or do with- 
out meat, according to circumstances; but he is not allowed, if 
he would be healthy and vigorous, and a truly rational being, to 
display, in one short half hour, his omniverous abilities, by eating 
of fish, flesh, and poultry, soups and sauces, pies and ‘comtfits, 
green fruits and dried, indigenous and exotic, and end; by sipping 
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of wines from all vineyards, and cordials of every famed distillery. 
He then but imitates the omniverous quadruped already men- 
tioned, and is fitted, like it, for a groaning and grunting sleep, occa- 
sionally diversified by night-mare, or finished by apoplexy. 


PRESERVATION OF BEAUTY. | 


WE recommend the following hints and directions, to the attention of our 
female readers, which, though especially addressed to them, are not without 
interest and application to the other sex. They are from the work (Mirror 
of the Graces,) reviewed in our last number. 

The rules which I would lay down for the preservation of the bloom of 
beauty, during its natural life, are few, and easy of access. And besides, 
having the advantage of speaking of my own wide and minute observations, I 
have the authorities of the most eminent physicians of every age, to support 
my argument. ‘The secret of preserving beauty lies in three things,—tem- 
perance, exercise, and cleanliness. From these few heads, I hope much good 
instruction may be deduced. Temperance includes moderation at table, and 
in the enjoyment of what the world calls pleasure. A young beauty, were 
she fair as Hebe, and elegant as the goddess of Love herself, would soon lose 
these charms by a course of inordinate eating, drinking, and late hours. 

I guess that my delicate young readers will start at this last sentence, 
and wonder how it can be that any well-bred woman should think it possible, 
that pretty ladies could be guilty of either of the two first-mentioned ex- 
cesses. But, when I speak of tnordinate eating, &c. I do not mean feasting 
like a glutton, or drinking to intoxication. My objection is not more against 
the quantity than the quality of the dishes which constitute the usual repasts 
of women of fashion. Their breakfasts not only set forth tea and coffee, but 
chocolate, and hot bread and butter. Both of these latter articles, when 
taken constantly, are hostile to health and female delicacy. The heated 
grease, which is their principal ingredient, deranges the stomach ; and, by 
creating or increasing bilious disorders, gradually overspreads the fair skin 
with a wan or yellow hue. After this meal, a long and exhausting fast not 
unfrequently succeeds, from ten in the morning till six or seven in the even- 
ing, when dinner is served up; and the half-famished beauty sits down to 
sate a keen appetite with Cayenne soups, fish, French patées steaming with 
garlick, roast and boiled meat, game, tarts, sweetmeats, ices, fruits, &c. &c. 
How must the constitution suffer under the digestion of this melange ! 
How does the heated complexion bear witness to the combustion within! 
And, when we consider that the beverage she takes to dilute this mass of 
food, and assuage the consequent fever in her stomach, is not merely water 
from the spring, but champagne, madeira, and other wines, foreign and do- 
mestic, you cannot wonder that I should warn the inexperienced creature 
against intemperance. 

The superabundance of aliment which she takes in at this time, is not only 
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destructive of beauty, but the period of such repletion is full of other dangers. 
Long fasting wastes the powers of digestion, and weakens the springs of life. 
In this enfeebled state, at the hour when nature intends we should prepare 
for general repose, we put our stomach and animal spirits to extraordinary 
exertion. Our vital functions are overtasked and overloaded ;—we become 
hectic—for observation strongly declares that invalid and delicate persons 
should rarely eat solids after three o’clock in the day, as fever is generally 
the consequence; and thus, almost every complaint that distresses and de- 
stroys the human frame, may be engendered. 

«“ When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 

Till hunger sharpen to corrosive pain; 

For the keen appetite will feast beyond 


What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne’er without danger meets its own reverse.” 


Besides, when we add to this evil the present mode of bracing the diges- 
tive part of the body in what is called long stays, to what an extent must 
reach the baneful effects of a protracted and abundant repast? Indeed, I am 
fully persuaded that long fasting, late dining, and the excessive repletion 
then taken into the exhausted stomach, with the tight pressure of steel and 
whalebone on the most susceptible parts of the frame then called into action, 
and the midnight, nay, morning hours, of lingering pleasure, are the positive 
causes of colds taken, bilious fevers, consumptions, and atrophies. By the 
means enumerated, the firm texture of the constitution is broken, and the 
principles of health being in a manner decomposed, the finest parts fly off, 
and the dregs maintain the poor survivor of herself in a sad kind of artificial 
existence. Delicate proportion gives place either to miserable leanness or 
shapeless fat. The once fair skin assumes a pallid rigidity, or a bloated red- 
ness, which the vain possessor would still regard as the roses of health 
and beauty. 

To repair these ravages, comes the aid of padding, to give shape where 
there is none; long stays, to compress into form the chaos of flesh ; and paints 
off all hues, to rectify the disorder of the complexion. But useless are these 
attempts. If dissipation, disease, and immoderation, have wrecked the fair 
vessel of female charms, it is not in the power of Esculapius himself to refit 
the shattered bark ; or of the Syrens, with all their songs and wiles, to conjure 
its battered sides from the rocks, and make it ride the seas in gallant trim 
again. 

It is with pleasure that [ turn from this ruin of all that is beauteous and 
lovely, to the cheering hope of preserving every charm unimpaired; and by 
means which the most ingenuous mind need not blush to acknowledge. 

The rules, I repeat, are few. First, J’emperance : a well timed use of the 
table, and so moderate a pursuit of pleasure, that the midnight ball, assembly, 
and theatre, shall not too frequently recur. 

My next specific, is that of gentle and daily Exercise in the open air. Na- 
ture teaches .us, in the gambols and sportiveness of the young of the lower 
animals, that bodily exertion is necessary for the growth, vigour, and sym- 
metry of the animal frame; while the too studious scholar, and the indolent 
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man of luxury, exhibit in themselves the pernicious consequences of the want 
of exercise. 

This may be almost always obtained, either on horseback or on foot, in fine 
weather; and when that is denied, in a carriage. Country air in the fields, 
or in gardens, when breathed at proper hours, is an excellent bracer of the 
nerves, and a sure brightener of the complexion. But these hours are neither 
under the mid-day sun in summer, when its beams scorch the skin and fer- 
ment the blood; nor beneath the dews of evening, when the imperceptible 
damps, saturating the thinly-clad body, send the wanderer home infected with 
the disease that is to lay her, ere a returning spring, in the silent tomb! 
Both these periods are pregnant with danger to delicacy and carefulness. 

The morning, about two or three hours after sunrise, is the most salubrious 
time for a vigorous walk. But, asthe day advances, if you choose to prolong 
the sweet enjoyment of the open air, then the thick wood or shady lane will 
afford refreshing shelter from the too intense heat of the sun. 

In short, the morning and evening dew, and the unrepelled blaze of a sum- 
mer noon, must alike be ever avoided as the enemies of health and beauty. 


“Fly, if you can, these violent extremes 
Of air; the wholesome is nor moist nor dry.” —ARMSTRONG. 


Cleanliness, my last receipe, (and which is, like the others, applicable to all 
ages,) is of most powerful efficacy. It maintains the limbs in their pliancy, 
the skin in its softness, the complexion in its lustre, the eyes in their bright- 
ness, the teeth in their purity, and the constitution in its fairest vigour. To 
promote cleanliness, I can recommend nothing preferable to bathing. 

The frequent use of tepid [warm] baths is not more grateful to the sense, 
than it is salutary to the health, and to beauty. By such ablution, all acci- 
dental corporeal impurities are thrown off; cutaneous obstructions removed ; 
and while the surface of the body is preserved in its original brightness, many 
threatening disorders are removed or prevented. * * 

** * * * 
By such means the women of the East render their skin softer than that of 
the tenderest babes in this climate, and preserve that health which sedentary 
confinement would otherwise destroy. 

This delightful and delicate Oriental fashion is now, I am happy to say, 
prevalent almost all over the continent. From the Villas of Italy, the Cha- 
teaux of France; from the Castles of Germany, to the Palaces of Muscovy ; 
we may every where find the marble bath under the vaulted portico or the 
sheltering shade. Every house of every nobleman or gentleman, in every 
nation under the sun, excepting Britain, possesses one of those genial friends 
to cleanliness and comfort. The generality of English ladies seem to be igno- 
rant of the use of any bath larger than a wash-hand basin. This is the more 
extraordinary to me, when I contemplate the changeable temperature of the 
climate, and consider the corresponding alterations in the bodily feelings of 
the people. By abruptly checking the secretions, it produces those chronic 
and cutaneous diseases so peculiar to our nation, and so heavy a cause of 
complaint. 
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This very circumstance renders baths more necessary in England than any 
where else; for as this is the climate most subject to sudden heats and colds, 
rains and fogs, tepid immersion is the only sovereign remedy against their 
usual morbific effects. 

Indeed, so impressed am I with the consequence of their regimen, that I 
strongly recommend to every lady to make a bath as indispensable an article 
in her house as a looking-glass. 


“This is the purest exercise of health, 
The kind refresher of the summer heats ;” 


“ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 


It may be remarked en passant, that friction applied to the skin in the bath, 
is an excellent substitute for exercise, when this is impracticable out of doors. 


FALSE ATTITUDES. 


Tne false postures and attitudes, taken by young persons at schoo], or when 
engaged in some particular trade or labour, often become a cause of distorted 
spine and other deformities—a state to be deplored in all, but more especially 
pitiable in the female sex. In the remarks which we propose making on the 
causes, prevention, and hygeinic treatment of these deformities, we shall 
content ourselves with the arguments and illustrations in the work of Sur- 
geon Duffin,* to which we have already directed the attention of our readers, 
and which we again recommend to the attentive perusal of all parents, guar- 
dians, and instructors, on whose knowledge of this matter much will depend, 
before professional assistance is invoked. 

For the better understanding of the subject by our readers, we shall premise 
a few particulars respecting the structure of the parts more immediately 
affected in spinal distortion. We cannot, of course, be expected, in this place, 
to speak with professional or technical precision ; but while endeavouring to 
be plain, we hope to be accurate; at least enough so for hygeinic purposes. 

The back bone is a pillar, built of twenty-four short cylindrical bones, 
called vertebre, piled one upon another, and extended from the large solid 
bones that support the body, when sitting erect, to the lowest part of the head. 
We say nothing for the present of the projections from the vertebre, but pro- 
ceed to remark that the body, as the centre-part is called, does not directly 
touch the one above, or the one below it—there intervenes a strong elastic 
substance of considerable thickness, which is girt round by a powerful liga- 
mentous band. This substance, called technically intervertebral, retains the 
two vertebre to which it belongs, continually together; and though, strictly 
speaking, it prevents all immediate motion of one bone of the spine upon 
another, permits of the most extensive motion of the whole column of bones 
taken conjointly, by means of the great elastic power of which it is possessed. — 


* The Influence of Modern Physical Education of Females, in producing and 
confirming Deformity of the Spine. New-York, Charles G. Francis, 1830. 
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To which ever side the body inclines. this substance readily yields, and re- 
turns jn @ moment to its proper position, by a very powerful spring, when 
the weight of the body and force of the muscular contraction cease to operate. 
As this substance is continually yielding under pressure during the day, a 
person of ordinary stature, will often be found considerably taller in the 
morning, than at night. In old age, the body is shorter than in youth, from 
the greater condensation of this substance; and its inclination forwards, in 
persons advanced in years, depends upon the yielding of this compressible 
substance to the weight of the superincumbent structure. Hence, any un- 
due inclination to either side, during life, if frequent, constant, or protracted, 
will cause a certain diminution in the thickness of this substance on the side 
to which the body inclines, accompanied by a proportionate rising of the sarhe, 
on the opposjte side, and will in the course of time produce permanent distor- 
tion of the whole column of bones. This effect will be more easily produced 
during childhood, when the bones are in a state of growth, the ligaments 
more yielding, and the intervertebral substance, peculiarly soft. ‘A tumour 
on the head or jaw,” remarks Mr. Charles Bell, “ which makes a child carry 
the head to one side, or constant stooping, such as is used by a girl in work- 
ing at the tambour, or the carrying of a weakly child always on one arm by 
a negligent or awkward nurse, will cause in time a fixed and irremediable 
distortion.” 

The moving power of the vertebre, or back bone, consists in several layers 
of muscles. On each side of the spine is felt a mass or cushion of flesh, the 
muscles of which are attached to various projections trom the individual 
bones, (vertebre.) By the joint and concurrent action of these muscular 
masses, the vertical position is maintained; and according as one or other 
side, or a particular portion of either, contracts, the body is bent in that direc- 
tion. The muscles on the front part of the body bend it forward, when they 
are called into contraction by volition. 

Now it must be very obvious, that by a long voluntary contraction of 
the muscles on one side of the back bone, as when we Jean in that direction 
for a length of time, in writing or drawing at a desk, or when engaged at some 
particular handicraft employment, they acquire, eventually, a diseased habit. 
They become in a measure permanently contracted—while those on the 
opposite side, froin being in a state of rest, become weaker than natural, and 
are unable to draw the spine to their side, and to restore the vertical position. 
The effect of this posture is, as already said, to compress the intervertebral 
elastic substance on the side towards which the body leans, and finally 
to render it firmer and thinner, than on the opposite side. There is then 
formed a lateral curvature, which becomes fixed spinal distortion, and a 
raising of the shoulder on the same side with the prominence of the spine. 

The natural consequence of sitting long in the same posture, is an attempt 
to rest the muscles by leaning a little, to one or other side; and hence a risk 
of deformity in young persons, who are kept too long a time in school, of ac- 
quiring a permanently false attitude, and of suffering from spinal deformity. 
The risk will be increased, if the person be of a feeble and sickly habit of body 
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and allowed to sit long in such 
a position, as to throw up one 
of the shoulders and the ribs of 
the same side. The figure here 
represented, is of a girl sitting 
in the common way to learn to 
write or draw.—lIt is scarcely 
possible, says Mr. Shaw, for a 
girl so situated to avoid being 
crooked, particularly if she is 
not permitted to take such 
exercises as give tone and 
strength, to the muscles of the 
spine. 





SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 


Ir has been a question, much agitated of late years, whether the punish- 
ment of strict seclusion from all intercourse with his fellow-prisoners, could 
be adopted in our penal code, without manifest injury to the health, and unset- 
tling of the moral and reasoning faculties of the individual thus confined. The 
letters of Mr. Vaux and Dr. Bache, published in the eighth number of the 
Journal of Law, for October 27th, 1830, are so far conclusive in favour of the 
experiment made, during the first year, in the new penitentiary. We borrow 
the language of our friends, the editors of that Journal, in speaking of the 
former of these gentlemen, in order to satisfy our distant readers of the nature 
of the authority which is invoked, when his name is made use of, on such 
occasions as the present. “ Mr. Vaux himself, is well known in this commu- 
nity as an active and efficient promoter of the cause of charity and humanity. 
In his notices of the original and successive efforts to improve the discipline of 
the prison of Philadelphia, and to reform the criminal code of Pennsylvania, 
may be found 4 concise, but comprehensive history of the origin and progress 
of the penitentiary system of Pennsylvania ; and, in his several letters to Mr. 
Roscoe, a satisfactory statement and defence of the principles on which that 
system is founded.” ¢ 

Mr. Vaitx, in the letter above alluded to, addressed to bishop White, Thomas 
Wistar, aid Zachariah Poulson, the only surviving members of the original 
Philadelpiiia Society for alleviating the miseries of public prisons, says: 
“Neither melancholy, nor madness, nor refined malignity, nor unyielding obsti- 
nacy, have appeared among the prisoners, nor any epidemic disease assailed 
them. Dispositions the very reverse of these are manifested, and no instance 
of physical distemper, incident to the mode of treatment, has shown itself in 
the prison.” To the correctness of the following opinion, entertained by Mr. 
Vaux of one of our esteemed professional brethren, we can, ourselves, bear 
most ample and willing testimony—* The chief object of these remarks is to 
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introduce, in reference to this subject, a communication which 1 have soli- 
cited from my friend, Dr. Franklin Bache, the learned, skilful, and conscien- 
tious physician of the penitentiaries. He has assiduously watched the pro- 
gress of the experiment, and gives an opinion concerning it, which I am sure 
will be received with the respect and confidence that the decisions of his 
independent judgment so eminently deserve.” 

The opponents to the system of solitary confinement, must bear in mind 
that the convict in the new, or eastern penitentiary, near Philadelphia, is not 
doomed to inhabit a dank and noisome dungeon, nor is he debarred from all 
bodily exercise, nor deprived of wholesome food. He isa state prisoner, it is 
true; but he is not imprisoned to gratify the vindictive spirit of the government, 
which rather looks forward to the amelioration of his condition, and final re- 
form. At the most, all that the community requires, for its own interests, 
is protection against his future aggressions, not revenge for his past ones. 
We quote the words of Dr. Bache, as expressive of the real nature of the 
penal treatment in the new penitentiary. “The criminal is placed in a room, 
well warmed and ventilated, quite adequate in dimensions for the sleeping 
and working apartment of one person, as it contains more than thirteen hun- 
dred cubic feet of space. He is furnished with sufficient clothing, and a 
good bed, with wholesome, but coarse food, and with the means of keep- 
ing his person neat and clean; and he enjoys the privilege, whenever the 
weather is favourable, of exercising daily, one hour, in his exercising yard. 
He is furnished, besides, with work, which beguiles the tedium of his confine- 
ment, and begets, or continues, a habit of industry. Where then, I would ask, 
is the cruelty of this system! or where the danger to life and health, which 
has been so confidently anticipated by some writers.” 

“The first prisoner sent to this penitentiary, was received on the 25th 
October 1829, since which time the number has gradually increased, until it 
has risen to forty-four. The average number for the last six months may be 
stated at thirty-two. So far the prisoners have enjoyed a good share of 
health, and none of the evils, which were anticipated by some, have as yet 
appeared. Up to the present date [October 16th, 1830,] we have not had oc- 
casion to use the infirmary,—the cases of indisposition which have occurred 
being so slight, as not to require removal from the cells.” 

Dr. Bache concludes, by saying:—‘ If we are entitled to draw any con- 
clusions from a year’s experience, we may assert that the entire seclusion of 
criminals, from all association with their fellow criminals, is altogether 
compatible with their profitable employment at useful trades, and with the 
preservation of their health.” 


DEFORMITY. 


In a work, lately published in this city,* remarkable for a 
smooth, natural style of narrative, and fine moral colouring of 


* The Betrothed of Wyoming, an historical tale, Philadelphia, 1830. For sale 
by the principal booksellers of this city, and of New York and Baltimore. | 
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incidents, we were struck with the following passage, so illustrative 
of the morbid feelings of a person whom nature has curtailed of 
his fair proportions. 


“This youth was possessed of a strong, and well-informed mind, but of feel- 
ings too sensitive for happiness. In his childhood he had received an injury 
in one of his legs, which deformed it, and produced an incurable lameness. 
This deformity preyed more keenly on his mind than his philosophy should 
have permitted. But what are the suggestions of philosophy to the feelings 
of an ardent heart? Have they power to restrain the aspirations of arabition, 
or the longings of love? If not, how can they render deformity, which is so 
great a bar to these emotions, a satisfactory incumbrance ! 

“Oh deformity ! thou art an eternal source of mortification to the soul that 
is touched with any desire of eminence or happiness in this world—thou arta 
perpetually tormenting fiend to thy sensitive victim. Let those who have never 
experienced the torture of thy agonizing presence, talk of the virtue of en- 
during thee with patience, and recommend philosophy as an antidote to the 
ever-gnawing griefs which thou inflictest. They speak of things they know 
not, and of sensations they cannot feel. What worldly blessings can render 
him happy who is cursed by thee? In vain shall health smile, wealth glitter, 
or friendship soothe, if thou, the everlasting memento of degradation, the inse- 
parable companion of internal sorrow, layest thy vexatious burthen on the 
crushed and wearied spirit. Often and often did Edward Watson exert the 
energies of a vigorous mind in resisting the despondency which his mal-con- 
formation perpetually forced upon his feelings ; and occasionally he seemed 
to gain the victory. But it was only occasionally, and for short periods. In 
his childhood he had borne the scoff of his playmates, and endured the vexa- 
tion of being unable to vie with them in the fleetness or dexterity required 
for their pastimes, His college years, indeed, were less mortifying, as his 
competitions there did not require badily so much as mental exertions. Yet 
even there his disfiguration was not without its annoyances. On any occa- 
sion of public display, amidst the assembled youths of his own age—in par- 
ties or processions, he experienced an humbling sense of inferiority ; and in 
the hours of relaxing exercise, he felt as if he were an outcast from their com- 
panionship—unfit to mingle in their feats of strength, or their trials of agility.” 


CROUP. 


WE are not going to present to our readers a new and sovereign remedy 
for the croup; one which never fails until it is tried, and then is found, at the 
particular juncture, to be utterly inert or prejudicial. We leave discoveries of 
this nature to almanacks, and books on popular medicine. Our design at 
this time is to cal] the attention of mothers to the means of prevention, which 
they have in their own power. But first, let us ask them—for however 
preposterous the question may seem, the conduct of many of them justifies 
it—When a child is nearly suffocated or actually dead from croup, does 
the mother derive consolation, in her alarm and grief, by reflecting that the 
dear little one has been always dressed in the latest fashion, with very full 
and short sleeves, and low breast? She may, in reply, accuse us gf sporting 
with her feelings—well then, we take the liberty of telling her, that she trifles 
with them herself, and endangers, if she does not actually sacrifice the life of 
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her child, by laying bare its little bosom and shoulders, which are among the 
most sensitive parts of the skin. And what is the reason of this exposure t None. 
— What the excuse? Because the little dear looks so well in this dress ; that is, 
in fact, because it is made to look like a diminutive woman, a new variety of the 
species ; neither child nor adult ; neither natural or graceful. Some assign 
a better motive, viz: in order tovaccustom the child to resist the vicissitudes 
and inclemencies of the seasons.—“ The intention, though good, is not adapted 
to the variable climate of this country ; and its adoption, the rest of the body 
being at the same time covered with warm clothing, renders the chest more 
susceptible of injury. Inflammatory diseases do unquestionably often arise 
from this exposure, which might be avoided even by a slight covering of 
muslin. Lentin, a celebrated German physician, as well as many of our own 
countrymen, are of opinion that croup is not unfrequently thus produced.” 
These remarks of an English writer, are strictly applicable to our climate and 
its inhabitants. 


STUDENTS AND MINISTERS THEIR OWN TORMENTORS. 


Our readers will, we are persuaded, join us in the opinion that we enter- 
tain of the sound sense which has dictated the following strictures and advice. 
We willingly insert them; perhaps the more so from their being coincident 
with our own sentiments, as often expressed in this Journal. 


Ruined by Hard Study.—The history of very many of our students might 
be briefly told. A Jad is sent to college, and after a few months he returns, 
pale, emaciated, and puny. Immediately a general lamentation is raised 
among the circle of friends, that the dear youth is ruining himself with hard 
study. It is high time that both friends and the public should be disabused 
on this subject. The truth is, in most cases, hard study has had little or 
nothing to do with the business. He may have studied well or he may not; 
but this is not the ground of the difficulty. He has indulged his youthful ap- 
petite, without regard to even the common rules of discretion. At the same 
time, he has indulged in indolent habits, neglecting exercise, or taking it so 
irregularly as to do him more hurt than good. And very possibly, too, he may 
have learned the very gentlemanly habits of drinking wine, if nothing worse, 
and smoking, chewing, and snuffing tobacco. And no wonder he looks pale. 
Meanwhile there is something so pleasant to the ears of a young student in 
the report that he is ruining himself by hard study, that he feels almost wil- 
ling to endure his sufferings; and as he looks in the glass, he thinks he can 
discern in his pale features, plain indications of future greatness. Whereas 
if he would learn to read aright, he would only discern indications of present 
imbecility, and future worthlessness. Only convince the young gentleman, 
that it will not be fatal to his scholastic dignity to bestir himself a little, and 
live and act like other people, and at the same time put a little restraint upon 
his gluttonous propensities, and the blush of health, and strength of limb, will 
soon return; and with them will return that energy of mind, which will quali- 
fy him to study to some purpose. 

Worn out by Arduous Labours.—We wish to add a few words, on the im- 
portance of this subject, when viewed in reference to the Christian ministry. 
At the present day, when there is such an alarming want of labourers in the 

- vineyard of Christ, what a pity, we often feel constrained to say, that the en- 
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ergies of those already there, should be so sadly paralyzed by this deadly foe 
to usefulness. Into whatever part of the country we go, we hear of minis- 
ters taken off from their labours by ill health. This is generally attributed to 
their arduous labours; sometimes we doubt not, with reason; but in very many 
instances, we honestly believe, arduous labours have about as much to do 
with the ill health of the ministers, as hard study has with that of the young 
student. Their labours are arduous we kno attention to a few simple 
rules would have preserved both body and d in such a healthy, vigorous 
state, as would have rendered their burden comparatively light. The subject 
is peculiarly important, with reference to those sons of the church whom, by 
her charity she 1s endeavouring to train up for future usefulness in the gospel 
ministry. Treasure that has been consecrated to God, should not be wasted 
in training up a race of puny invalids; and after the light that is now shed 
upon this subject, we cannot hesitate to say, that the beneficiary, who persists 
in sacrificing health, to habits of bodily indolence and self-indulgence, ought 
to be regarded as guilty of a moral offence, and should be forthwith dismissed 
from the patronage of the church.—Cnristian Mirror. 


Anecdote of Franklin—Not long after Benjamin Franklin had commenced 
editor of a newspaper, he noticed, with considerable freedom, the public conduct 
of one or two affluent persons in Philadelphia. This circumstance was regarded 
by some of his patrons with disapprobation, and induced one of them to convey to 
Franklin the opinion of his friends with regard to it. The Doctor listened with 
patience to the reproof, and begged the favour of lis friend’s company at supper, 
on an evening which he named; at the same fime requesting that the other gen- 
tlemen who were dissatisfied with him should attend. The Doctor received his 
guests cordially,—his editorial conduct was canvassed, and some advice given. 
Supper was at last announced, and the guests invited to an adjoining room. The 
table was only supplied with two puddings, anda _— pitcher filled with water. 
All were helped, none could eat but the Doctor. He partook freely of the pud- 
ding, and urged his friends to do the same; but it was out of the question—they 
tasted and tried in vain, When their host saw the difficulty was unconquerable, 
he rose and addressed them, ‘ My friends, any one who can subsist upon saw-dust 
pudding and water, as I can, needs no man’s patronage.’— Watson's Annals of 
Philadelphia. : 


A child ruined by his mother —We have before us a letter from a highly re- 
spectable physician of this city, toa distinguished philanthropist, in which is given 
the distressing details of a case of Mania a potii, ina young man about twenty 
years of age. The cause of the disease of the youth, is referred, by the physician, 
to the habit of the mother, who administered to the patient, when he was an in- 
fant, small quantities of ardent spirits, with a view of correcting internal weak. 
ness; and this early sip of the poison, infused into his nutriment, produced a fond- 
ness for it that was never conquered, and which will probably be indulged until 
the powers of physical resistance are destroyed, and the poor wretch dies a drunk- 
ard.—New England Christian Herald. 


We learn from a private source, that the Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at their late meeting in Lancaster, took up the subject of Tem- 
perance, and passed a resolution in favour of Temperance Societies. We learn 
from the same source, that it was recommended to all the preachers to join Tem- 
perance Societies, and advocate their utility. We hope that our Methodist friends 
in this region will not be backward in a cause of such vital importance. As soon 
as we get possession of correct information we shall lay it before our readers.— 
Western. Tem. Jour. 
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Introduction of Rice into America.—Martin says, in his history of North Caro. 
lina, that the planting of rice was commenced in this country, in the year 1693, 
as follows: a brig fron: Madagascar, on her way to England, came to anchor off 
Sullivan’s Island. Thomas Smith, going on board, received from the captain a 
bag of seed rice, with information of its culture in the east, its suitableness for 
food, and its incredible increase. Smith divided the seed among his friends, and 
an experiment being made in digijrent soils, the success surpassed the expectation 
the captain had excited. Thus, this small beginning accidentally occurring, 
arose the staple commodity of Carolina, which soon became the chief support of 
the colony, and the great source of its opulence—Raleigh Register. 











The review of Dr. Barton’s work, “‘ Hints to Naval Officers cruising in the 
West Indies,” is unavoidably postponed for want of room in our present number. 
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Screntiric Tracts, designed for instruction and entertainment, and adapted to 
Schools, Lyceums, and Families. Conducted by Josiah Holbrook and others, Vol. I. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Boston, published by Carter and Hendee, 1830. Two of the num- 
bers of this admirable little work are on the atmosphere ; the third is on geology. 
The only pre-requisite for enjoying them is a small share of curiosity. Taken up 
with this feeling, a pernsal of them will be attended with continual instruction and 
pleasure, so diversified and well arranged are the various topics of which they treat. 
These tracts will be found an excellent substitute for more elaborate works on sci- 
ence; they furnish not only texts for the commentaries of the old and learned, but 
precise, definite knowledge, for the young and inexperienced. We shall endeavour 
to justify these praises by extracts which we hope hereafter to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers. Each number consists of twenty-four pages 18mo. The pro- 
posed series is not less than twenty-four numbers a year, at $1 50 cents, in advance. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALBany InstiTuTE.—Five numbers of this work, em- 
bracing twenty articles, have Ben already published. The sixth, and concluding 
number of the first volume, appears early in November. The fifth number is taken 
up with an elaborate, and highly instructive discourse, delivered by Benjamin T. 
Butler. An extract from the opening portion of this address will convey to our 
readers an idea of the purposes of the Institute, and the value of its Transactions. 

. “ Established at the centre of an extensive and most interesting territory, with 
all parts of which it enjoys great facilities of communication, and including within 
the range of its inquiries every useful art, and the whole circle of the sciences, it 
is the high purpose of the Albany Institute, to promote useful improvements, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of science and general knowledge, to foster sound learning and 
a correct literary taste, to develop the resources and to increase the wealth, and to 
elevate the character of the state.” The Transactions of the Albany Institute are 
printed and published by Messrs. Webster and Skinner, by whom, as well as by 
Messrs. Little and Cummings, subscriptions will be received for the first volume, 
which is to consist of 300 pages 8vo. ‘Terms, three dollars. 


The Ladies’ Mirror. The selections for this work, of which we have just re- 
ceived the fourth number, seem to be made in good taste, and with a reference to 
the end proposed: viz. instruction blended with entertainment. No pretensions 
are made to any great vigour, or originality of thought, nor are they so desirable 
as the circulation of sound morals by allegory and tale, with occasional apothegm, 
elegy, and sonnet. The Mirror is published semi-monthly, in a quarto sheet, 
at Southbridge, Massachusetts. Terms, one dollar per annum, in advance, or one 
dollar fifty cents at the expiration of the year. 


The Journau or Hearn, at $1 25 per annum, and the Journat or Law, at $1 50 per annum, 
are both published on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month, at 108 Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Postage on these Journala same as on newspapers in general. No 
extra postage on the covers. 











